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POPULAR TALES. 


THE TRAVELER IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


From Black wood’s Magazine 


Devil take you and Mr. Drawline—Saddle the Curate this 
instant, and tell the gentlemen, when they come down, that I am 
forced to set off on business, but that I shal! certainly be back to 
dinner 

In the utmost haste, and with no very pieasant expression, ti 


~ ~ 7 = 7 we i ) > } ag ] F { 
In a neat and comfortable cottage in the picturesque village of managed to swallow three or four eggs, nearly a loaf of bread 


Bastock, lived a middle-aged gentleman of the name of Samuel 
Holt. The clean white paling in front of the beautiful litte 
flower-garden before his door, showed he was a man of taste, 
while the coach-house and stables at the side showed that he 
might also be considered a man of fortune. He was in truth in 
very comfortable circumstances He hada considerable quantity 
of land—let to a respectable tenant, for he himself knew nothing 
about farming—and the rest of his property consisted in about 





fifteen thousand pounds, which was lent on mortgage to a very 
wealthy baronet. Mr. Holt might have altogether somewhere 
about a thousand a-year. He spent it in the true style of old 
English hospitality. His house was never empty ; friends, when 
, were so kindly treated, that they tounad it extreme ly 





they ¢ 
iuconvenient to go away ;—and what with coursings in the morn 
ing, comfortable dinners, pleasant companions, and extraordinary 
port wine, Mr. Samuel Holt was the happiest fellow in the world 
His outward man was In exact correspondence to his internal 
tranquillity. He was stout, but not unwieldy; there was not a 
wrinkle on his brow; a fine open expression animated his coun- 
tenance, aud there was such a glorious ruddy hue of health upon 
us cheek, that his friends talked of him by no other name than 
Rosy Sam 
Well, my boys 
we'll drink our noble se]}ves—I] don’t think I ever 


said Rosy Sam, one fine September evening 
after dinner 
shot better in my life 
Your second bird was beautifully managed,” said Jack Thom) 

son; ‘IT never saw any gun carry so far except once in Turkey 
when the Reis Effendi shot asea-mew ata hundred and fifty yards 

* With along bow,” I suppose, said Rosy Sam, who disbeliev- 
ed every story, the scene of which was not laid in England 
“* No, with a long brass gun which went upon wheels 
‘Well, well, 


thank heaven, I never saw, and never expect to see, any of them 


replied Sam it may be all very true; but 
foreign parts 
You may live to see half the world yet; and if I were in- 
clined to.be a prophet I should say you Ww ill be a ve ry great tra 
veler before you di 
I'd sooner be tried for murder 
“You may be both 
This last was said so solemnly that Rosy Sam almost changed 
color He passe d it oft witha laugh and the conve rsation went 
on upon other subjects connected with Thompson's travels. All 
the evening, however, the prophe tic announcement seemed to 


stick in poor Sam’s throat, and when the party was about to s¢ pa 
rate for the night, holding the bed-candle in his hand, and assum- 


ng a degree of gravity which can only be produced by an extra 
bottle, he said, 


L'il te you what it is, Jack, here in this cottage have I lived 


man and boy, for two and forty years. I never was out of the 
county in my life, and the farthest from home I ever was, was 


three-and-thirty miles If you mean to say 1 am to bea traveler 


in my old age, the Lord have merey on me for a helpless do 
should I be among the foreignarians—fellows that can’t speak a 


word of Eng sh to save their souls, poor devils—but. poh poh! 


man, you can't be serious 

1 am serious as a bishop, I assure y« You will travel for 
several years ' 

Poh! nonsense! good night But the party laughed at Sain’s 
alarm; and retired to bed ‘ i 

All that night Sam’s dreams were of ships and oaches lk 

thought he was wrecked and half drowned, then that he w up 
sea 1 had his legs broken by the hind wheel. He woke 
tremer tright, for he fancied he was on the top of one of 
pyramids id could t get down again. He thou he h 
been on the pinnacle for several d tVs, that he was nearly dyin ! 
thirst and hunger; and, on starting up, he found it was ume to 
r sé ! d down stairs with the utmost « Xpedition, as he 
was nearly famished for his breakfast. He was met at the parlor 
door by his old servai Trusty Tomn who gave him a letter, 
and said 


This here letter is just come 





from Mr. Chutchit, the attorney 





His man says as how there must be an answer immediately, so 
I was Just a comin’ up to call ye ; 
“You would have found me knocking about the pyramids, 
said Rosy Sam, as he proceeded to open the letter : 
Fie for shame!” muttered old Trusty, “to make use of such 


one XpPressior Ah! as good Mr Dra whine myS — 


and half a dozen cups of tea. His horse was soon at the door; 
he set off at a hand gallop, and left old Trusty Tommy with his 
mouth open, wondering what in the world it could be that induced 
his master to such unusual expedition. The motive was indeed 
a serious one. Mr. Clutchit had discovered that there was a prior 


mortgage over the estate upon which poor Sam's fifteen thousand 





was advanced, and their great object now was to get the mortgage 
transferred to some unincumbered security. The seven miles 
which intervened between the lawyer and his chent, were soon 
passed over. Hot and breathless our poor friend, who was now 
more rosy than ever, rushed into the business-room of Mr 
Clutchit 
On his table Sam saw a note directed to himself—he opened it 


That gentleman. however, was nowhere to be found 


and found the following word 
‘Dear sin—By the strangest good luck I have this moment 
heard that Sir Harry is at present 


ment, as the coach is just starting, to obtain an interview with 


Londo l lose not a1 


him there, and should strongly recommend your followmeg by the 
Indeed vour presence 1 indis} 
I shall only have the start of you by two hours 


eleven o clock coach nsaty 
necessary 
Your obedient servant J.C 
Sam threw himself into a chair in an agony of 
wonder 
“ That infernal fellow, Jack Thomy ” he moaned out 
certainly more than humar They say they learn wonderful 


d sight. Littl did 1 


to hurry so far away 


things abroad He has learned the se« 
think two days ago, that I should ever have 
from home London must be seve nty mules off at least—oh lord! 


oh lord! quite out of my own dear county—what is to become 


of me! 

While indulging in this moralizing fit the coach drove up to the 
door Sam mounted, almost unvtons us of whathe did, and wa 
whurled off before he had time to recover from his reverie. Oy 
irriving in London, night was rapidly closing in The house 


where the coach stopt was a very neat comfortable sort of hos 


telry, and our honest friend, bet to any other | 


ness, solaced hin f with the best dinner the bill of fare woul 


Hiow After refres vy 


himself with a solitary pint of port, he 
set out in search of Mr. Clutchit. But where to find that gentle 
man was the difficulty; he had left no address in his note to | 

client, and the people of the inn could not tell where the nine 


o'clock coach went to in London. They recommended him, how 


ever, to apply at Various imns—the Dragon, the Swan, the Bi 


and Mouth und a variety of other creat coach caravanseries, th 


very names of Which were utter y unknown to the UNnSO} histicat 
ed Sam 

Away, however, he went, in total ignorance of his way, and 
much too independent and magnanimous to ask it First one 
street was traversed, then another, and at last poor Sam was er 
tirely lost. His great object now was to retrace his steps; but 
one turning was so like another, that he could not distu s! 
those by which he had come, and in the midst of h perplexity 
he recollected that he had forgotten to take notice of the name I 
the inn at which he had dined, and of course could not ask any 
one he met to tell him his way to it 
! 


spurites 


Tired out by his day's exertions, and very much ¢ 


resolved to go into the first house of entertainment he came to 
wid resume his search early in the morning. He accordu 
went into the next inn that presented itself. He took part 
pains this time to impress its name upon his memory. The ¢ 

ge Leaf the sign of this tavern, and it was situated at th 
top of one of those narrow little streets in the ne rood of 
the Towe i Sam, ut will be seen, had travel { 
wrong directs t iow he was too much har sed 
edto recover | mistake On going into the bar, he was told by 
the bustling little lady that he might have a bes mat they 
were really so tu the must submit to share his roo with 
nother gentler Sum comforted himself with the refi 


and consented to the arrange t 
After a Welsh rabbit, and a glass or two of brandy and wat 


that necessity has no law 


he was shown to his apartment 


His fellow lodg to the room nearly at the ime Line 


and Sam was somewhat pleased to se¢ he was of a very decet 
exterior, They entered into conversation, and his new acquan 
tance promised, from his knowledge of the town, to be of cons: 
derable use in furthering Sam’s inquiries after Mr. Clutchit. He 


i} 


however, wid his re had some business to transact very 





early in the morning, and took the precaution on these occasions 
He accordingly 
proceeded to shave himself; but poor Sam was so fatigued, that 

On awaking 


especially in the winter, of shaving at night 


he fell asleep before he had finished the operauon 


next morni he looked to his companion 's bed, but it was empty 
He had told him, however, that he should ri very early, so 
¢ Was not surprised at his absence On getting up, and search 


ing for his inexpressibles, they were nowhere to be found. In 
their pla he discovered those of his late companion; and after 
many vere rmiise nd coming at last to the conclusion that 


he was robbe« juietly s iptthem on and proceeded down stairs 


His watch he had luckily put under his pillow, and there had 


not been above two pounds in his por kets: he found a few shil 


lings im an old purse, a penknife, two keys, and a set of very fine 








leet irefully d up, and apparently never used, in the pock- 
ets of the habiliments which were left. These circumstances 
staggered h astot predatory habits of his companion; and 
he resolved to say nothing « the subject, as he had still some 
hopes of th trangers maku r his appearance he had promis 
ed, and clearmmg up the mystery He wanted me tume after 
breakfast with this expectation; and at last telling the landlady 
he should b k at a certa hour, he Went out in hopes of fal 
1 witt n on in the street 
Ile walked down towards the river, and gazed with astonish 
met nt u rabie per Ww. riti nore and more 
t strange nd a nsity of the scene, he thought of re 
tur? \ « he had rt Just as he was leaving the river 
w sev ! »into one of the barge and begin dra 
i I © water 
W hat are those en atter said Sam to a persot who stood 
wat ther 
hey be dra n for the body of a gentleman as was mur 
dered last night, and the folks thinks that he was mayhap thrown 
inte the \ 
Dre { ud Sam, turning pale at the horrid upposition, 
| hope they won't find ut, it would be the death of me 


And shuddern est they should pullup a mans leg body m hi 
sight, her hed trom the yh (in reachil the inn, he entered 
t. and was evome into the bar, when two stout men rushed upon 
h ! trdiady rvin 

| TT ind threw hin ¢lown with all their force 
One h him by the throat, while the other handcuffed him in 
! ent They then hustled him out of the house, forced him 
} knevy-coach, and drove off at an amazing pace 

Sam Ww much astonished at the rapidity of the whole trans 

tion, that he could searcely summon breath to ask his con 
luctors what they meant At last 

W hat the devil can be the meaning of all this? Is this the 
way to treat a ntry nile mia 


the Johnnie said one of the men 


tothe other. without attending to Sam's questions 


Hi wer th reak f the tide ids his friend, and rolls 

{t t thus 
No, there be'nt no cha of that,” responded the other for 
Races t to so soon with the dra Ili bet a gallon of gin to 
, f purl, he dies in his hone with his ears stuffed with 
Do vy mean me. you oundrel?” ened Sam, who did not 


tand them, but perceived that they spoke of him rathe 


uy 
C come, master, none of your hard words ; we aint such 
lye is to Burke our bedf ow howsomevet 
At this moment, at the corner of astreet, Sam saw Mr. Clutchit 
hurrvul is if on very urgent business lH pushed his head out 
! wil M mail i 
Clu 1 ¢ tchit. her a pretty vo!’ and held out his man- 
B companions pulled him forcibly back, and he did not 
' v ! ttorney had perceived him or not Soon after 
t meh stopt at a dingy-looking house with iren gratings 
We vet it here, my ey,” said ec of the men, “but I 
we sh n con y again on our way to Newgate 
ve i il eounds ud Sar I hope 1 ver to see 
vour t face agai 


They then proceeded into a dark room which was crowded 
witht ple They all made way for Sam and his two conduct 
rs. ull they stood directly front of three gentlemen in comfort 


ible arm-chair 
Call the first witne said one of the gentler rnd imme 


jiately appeared the bustling little landlady of the ¢ wwe Leaf 
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“Ts that the man who slept in your house last night?” | 

“It is, your worship; and Hittle did I think such a bloody- 
minded villain—” 

“ Hush! answer only to the questions that are put to you— 
about what o’clock was it when he came to your house? 

" About ten o'clock, the rascal 

Here Sam, whose astonishment now gave place to rage and 
indignation, started up, and said to the magistrates 

“ Harkee, gentlemen, Ill be smothered if I don’t make you 
pay for this. How dare you 

* Officers, look close to the prisoner of their wor 
“T recommend you, prisoner, to say nothing ull the exa 





said one 
ships 
mination is concluded 

And Sam sat down again, wondering where all this would end 

“ You say the prisoner came to your house about ten o'clock— 
had you any conversation with him? 

‘No, your worship ;” he only had his supper, and two glasses 
of brandy and water 

** He then went to bed?’ 

“Yes; [showed him up to number nine 

‘Was ita single bedded room?” 

"No; there were two beds in it.” 

*« Describe its situation 

“Tt is just at the top of the first stair, which fronts the side 
door into the lane.” 

* Could that door be opened without wakening the house 

“Yes; we never keep it closed with more than a latch, ‘cause 
of the watermen getting quietly down to the river 

“Was the other bed in the same room occupied ?’ 

“Yes; a gentleman slept in it.” 

“You saw no more of the prisoner that night 
morning, when did you see him?” 

“ He came down to breakfast, but seemed very low and uneasy.” 


Well 


in the 


* Did he say any thing to you about his companion ? 

"Yes; he sighed, and said he was sure he would never come 
back 

“ When did he leave the house ? 

“ He went down towards the river in about half an hour 

“Very well Call the next witness 

Thechambermaid made her appearance 

* On going into the prisoner's room this morning, what «did 


you may stand down 


you see?” 

* Nothing particular at first. But in a little I thought the beds 
and carpet more tumbled than usual. [| looked into the other gen 
tleman’s bed and there I saw the sheets and pillow marked with 
blood " 

(Here the witness turned very faint.) 

* Well, did you ¢ 

“Yes; Lrandown and told missus, but the prisonerhad gone out 

Whatdid youdo? 

* We told all the lodgers, and asked if they had heard any 

noise. One of them, John Chambers, heard heavy ste ps on the 


ive the alarm?” 


stair.” 

“ Well, we shall examine John Chambers himself 

John Chambers, on being examined, said that about three or 
four in the morning, he heard heavy steps coming down the stairs 
as if of a man carrying a great weight; the side-door into the 
He watched for 
after 


lane was opened, and the person went out 
some time, and he ard ast althy pace fromng up stairs arain,; 
which he fell asleep, as his suspicions were quieted by the per 
son’s return 

A witness next appeared, who deposed, that, having an ap 
pointment with Abraham Reeve, the person supposed to be nut 
dered, he proceeded to the Cabbage Leaf and found it all in an 
uproar at the suspected murder. Abraham Reeve was by prof: 
sion adentist; and had that morning fixed to furnish the witne 
with a handsome set of ivories 

* Please your worship,” said one of the officers who had con 
ducted the unfortunate Samuel to the office, 


prisoner, we found this here in his breeches pocket 


on seachu r the 
ind saying 
this, he held up a complete set of false teeth 

The magistrate 
through the court, as 
eyes 
the evidence of the person whom Sam had addressed by the sid 
told 


That witness stated, that the prisoner turned 


s upon this shook their heads, and a thrill went 
if the murder were transacted before thei 


The purse also was recognised by the landlady ; andeven 


of the river, when they were dragging for the corpse 
much against him 


very 


very pale when he saw what they were about, and after seem 
ing excessively agitated for a long while, had said, as if uneon 
sciously, “It will he death tome if you find him.” The evidence 


by various concurring circumstances, was Very strong acainst 
our unfortunate friend. The magistrate cautioned him a rst 
saying any thing to criminate himself; and asked him if he 
wished to make a y observation before being remanded ¢ 7 


cion. Thus adjured, Rosy Sam, who was, alas! now no longer 


rosy, essayed to speak 


es Upon my honor, this is a most curious business Allthatl 
know about the matter is, that the man who slept in my reom 
must have got up very early in the morning, and stolen my 
breeches. Lam a man of fortune—my name is Samuel Holt 


Esq. of Bastock Lodge—and as to stealing’”—— 

But his harangue was here int rrupted by a new witness, who 
exclaimed, 

“ Please your worships, this swindler of a fellow cheated m 
last night out of an excellent dinner and a pint of old port 

And poor Sam, on looking round at his new assailant, recog 
nised the landlord of the inn where the coach had stopt. Casting 


| his eyes up to heaven, in sheer despair, he sat down in his seat, 


and muttered, 

“It is my firm belief I shall be hanged, because a cursed fellow 
of a dentist, took a fancy to my breeches. But it all comes of 
traveling. May the devil take Jack Thompson !” 

Sut at this moment a prospect of safety dawned upon him, for 
Mr. Clutchit entered the office 

“| say, Clutchit!” eried the prisoner in an ecstasy, “ just tell 
these people, will you, that [ never murdered a dentist—confound 
his breeches—but that [ am Sam Holt of Bastock—Rosy Sam.’ 

Mr. Clutchit, thus addressed, bore witness to the respectability 
of his client, and be 
stances of the case 


dual 


zed to be made acquainted with the circum 
On hearing the name of the missing indivi- 

he t xclaime d 

O, he’s safe enough—this very morning he was arrested at 


Westminster for debt, and is snugly lodged in the Fleet. A stout, 


good-complexioned man, dentist, about two-and-forty years of 


age, and much such a figure as Mr. Holt 

* Just s ‘cried Sam, “ our clothes fit each other, as 
if the tailor had measured us both.’ 

Mr. Clutchit’s evidence altered the appearance of the question, 


ich a figure, 


and amessenger was despatched tothe Fleet, to ascertain whether 
the dentist was really there. Ina short ume he returned to the 
court with the following letter 
Sin—I am sorry for the scrape my disappearance has got you 
into. On shaving myself last night Leut my chin very severely, 
and had nothing at hand to stop the bleeding. On getting up 
very early to proceed to Westminster, | took my trunk down 
stairs and put it into a boat, but recollecting I had left my dress- 
I returned for it as ge ntly as I could, for fear of disturb- 
It was so dark at the time, that I find, in mistake, 
I had put on some clothes which did not belong to me. On land- 
ing at Westminster, I was unfortunately arrested at the suit of a 
scoundrel named Clutchit, and sent off to this place. I herewith 
return you the things contained in your pockets, and would return 
the habiliments them 
wardrobe. Yours respectfully, ApranaM Reeve 
Sam was now complimented and apologized to, on all hands ; 
and though Mr. Clutchit spoke in no very kindly terms of the 
unhappy Abraham, owing, perhaps, to the manner in which he 
was spoken of in the note, Sam, who was now in the highest 


ing case 


ing the house 


elves 


spirits, said, as they went out of the office together 
‘He's not a bad fellow that same dentist—he has saved my 
neck from the gallows, and Pll be hanged if I don’t pay his debt 
But Tsay, Clutehit, only think what would have become of me if 
he had been drowned on his way to Westminster!” 
Ah, my dear sir, you know nothing aboutthe law. But come, 


we must talk on business. I have not yet seen Sir Harry, but 
that he expects us both to dine with him 


You 


had better go and arrange matters with him in a friendly way 


have a note from him 


on beard his yacht to-day, which is lying at Blackwall 
I draw out the deeds, and make all right 
said S but the 


toggery is not just what I could wish, and my purse 


while 


Just as you please,” um in meantime, my 





Say no more, say no more One can get every thing in 


London 
And in the course of an hour Sam found himself well dressed, 


with two or three shirts and other articles in a carpet-bag, and 
fifty sovereigus in his pocket, for which he gave the lawyer his 
note Ry joicing in his recovered liberty . and anti Ipating acom 


fortable dinner and quiet bottle once more, he 
n board the Tartar 


Sir Harry w 


presemted himself 
at four o'clock 
hted 


board, and 


is del to see him, introduced him to some 





friends who were or in the happiest mood possible 
the whole party sat down to dinner But Sam's hilarity was 
doomed to be of short duration. Before he had time to swallow 
the first mouthful he pereeived that the vessel was in motion. Su 
Harry assured him they were only going a trip to the Downs to 
see the fleet, and would be buck the next day ; and Mr. Holt, who 
never took long to accept a friendly invitation, professed his hap- 
piness atthe prospect of the voyage But a dinner on board a 





Y fifty tons, and in his nice partor at Bastock Lodge 


were very different things. A slightswell of the river made her 
motion very uneasy, and a lurch which emptied a plateful of 
ng pea-soup into Sam's lap, and diverted the point of his 
fork from its original destination—a kidney potatoe—to the more 
nsitive kidneys of his leeward neighbor, made him half repent 
his nautical expedition 
Whenthey had left the comparative smoothness of the riv 
and entered upon the open sca, Which was heaving under a pretty 





tolerable b e, Sam's feelings were of a very different nature 
trom those of pleasure 
After various ineffectual attempts to enjoy hi ft below, | 
felt that the fresh air w ibsolutely nece ry to hi mio 
id rushed upon deck. Here he was quite bewild 
night was not entirely dark, but a dim lurid gloom 
li round the heavens, and eyen so unpractised an 
Sam's saw that there was a storm in the sky Tn the 
the wind blew fresher every minute, and the Tartar skimmed on 
the top of the waves one moment, and the other, sunk so instan 
taneously into the hollow of the sea, that Sam laid himself dow: 


upon the deck, partly to repress his sickness, 
alh Meanwhile, mirth and revelry were going 
on below, andeven the sailors appeared to Sam to be much less at 
to the than the exigency of 
From time to time our friend lifted up his head, to satisfy himself 
whether the sea was becoming more rough, and laid himself down 


and partly, perhaps 


to cones is fears 


tentive vessel affairs demanded 


but just at present have no change of 


again with an increase of his alarm. At last he caughtan indis- 
tinct view of some large dark object, heaving and tumbling in 
the waters; he kept his eye as steadily fixed on it as his sickness 
would allow, until he saw a ship of large size 

“IT say, coachman!” he said to the man at the wheel, “ mind 
your reins; there is a London waggon coming down hill, fifteen 
miles an hour,” 

The man, whose ideas were as thoroughly nautical as Sam's 
were terrene, paid no attention to his warning; but still Sam’s 
eyes were fixed on the approaching object, and he cried out, in 
the extremity of alarm, 

Drive on, drive on, or pull to the side of the road; or we shall 
all be spilt! 

His exclamations produced no effect, and the ship drew rapidly 
near. He saw her as her huge beam rose upon the crest of a 
wave, and sank yawning down again, till her hull was entirely 
hid; but each time she rose, he perceived that she had greatly 
shortened the space between them. Sam cried outtothe steersman, 

“ You infernal villain, why don’t you get out of the way? Do 
you not understand what’s said to you, you tarry, quid-chewing 
abomination! See, 

He heard the dash of her bows through the foam, and while 
the bellying of her sails above sounded like thunder, a hoarse 
voice was heard through the storm, erying, 

“ Luff, luff;” and the helmsman, now thoroughly awakened to 
turned the wheel, but it was too late 
A scream, wild and appalling, burst from the crew, who were 
the little vessel 


see, she’s on us '—she’s on us"’ 


his danger 


on deck, and the next instant a crash took place ; 
shook as if every plank were bursting, and Sam found himself 
He soon lost all consciousness of his 
but when 
he came to his recollection, he found himself in a warm bed, while 
and several 


battling with the waves 


situation, and how long had elapsed, he did not know; 


a gentleman in naval uniform was holding his pulse, 
other persons anxiously looking on 
“It's of no use, [tell you ;” said Sam, with a rueful expression 
Yesterday 
1 was nearly hanged, now I’m entirely drowned; and what’s to 
happen next, Lord only knows. The last time I sleptin Bastock, 
Thad never been forty miles from home, but now I suppose I'm 
at the other end of the 
Keep yourself quiet, sir, you are in good quarters,” said the 
gentleman who held his pulse You are on board his Majesty's 
ship Bloodsucker, eighty-four, bound for the Mediterranean 
Take this composing draught, and keep yourself quiet for a few 
days, and I have no doubt of your soon recovering your strength 


of countenance ‘It’s of no use—I'macl anged man 


world.’ 


And acc ordingly ,nafew days, Sam was able to go upon deck 
he 


On his first emerging from 


dy the ease and jollity of lis social disposition soon made 
the 


gazed with breathless astonishment at the prospect 


a favorite mess 


he 


which presented itself—magnificent hills at a 


himself with 


the cabin 
n amazing distance 


and a vast extent of level country ¢ in the sunshine 


rejol il 


Pray, sir,” said Sam, to a tall, romantic-looking gentleman in 
black, who was admiring the same seen what county may 
we be opposite now Is it any part of Hampshire, sir? 

‘Hampshire !” repeated the gentleman thus addressed, “these 


These hills were trod by Hannibal! 
ind Ik n Quixets 


are the mountains of Spain 
and the S« Ipios by the Duke of Wellir gton 


This is the land of the inquisition and lLquorice Yonder 
Cape Trafalgar; there, in the arms of victory and Sir Thomas 
Hardy, fell heroic one-eyed Nelson! This is Cape Spart 
Fail Afrie’s scorching shore, hot-bed of niggers! See! we oper 


the pillars of Hercules! These mighty portals past, every ste} 


ground or water ! 


Long before this rhay oncluded, our friend had b 


sody was ce 


taken himself to another part of the ship, and did not appreciate 








the eloquence and enthusiasm of the classical chaplain of the 
Bloodsucker. It is not to be supposed that Sam was a willing 
encounterer, all this time, of the perils of the deep. Frequent 
and anxious were his inquiries as to the possibility of his returr 
He was assured that at Gibraltar there was no doubt of his getting 
1 homeward vessel, but till then, he had better accommodate hin 
self to cir natance Accordingly, withr t rood-will, he set 
himself to enjoy as many comforts as his position would afford 
Phe purser being luchily a wt individu furnished him wit! 
i Wardrols ind the wi bei it I s ple nt, an 
t real Sam's on! \ k from his felicity, was his ab 
sence from Bastock Le On casting anchor off St. Rosier 
y ascertained from the pratique boat yellow fever wa 
rulent 1 shor that the deaths averaged nine a day; se 
vithout the delay of a moment, all sail was hoisted agaim, anc 
witha favorable breeze the Bloodsucker pursued her way to Malta 
Her it last. Sam was ky enough to get rmation of the 
. is I ira bound for Cat from which he 
Ww ured } not fail to catch the regular passage-boat 
hon With many is and « i tations to the officer 
to beat up his quarters at Basteck Lodge, Sam betook himself to 
the St. Agat with every ect { b voyage Th 
passenger ms sted prit ipally of invalid officers and soldiers 
ind Sam had the deck to himself. As night was coming on, a 
v el about the same s as the St. Agata hove in sight, and, 
passing, made a signal of distress, and begged some water, as 


he’ casks they said, had all leaked out 


Oh, give the poor devils some water,” 


said Sam, as soon as h 


understood what they wanted. ‘“ Thirst is a horrible thing, espe 
cially of a morning, after dining out.” 

The strange vessel sent its barge ; but no sooner had the crew 
got on board, than at the whistle of the villain who had mounted 
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first, eight armed men started from the bottom of the boat, and, 
after a slight struggle, in which they shot two sailors, and threw 
the captain overboard, they gained possession of the St. Agata, 
and secured all the passengers below 

After being Kept in confinement a long time, and sparingly fed 
on bread and water, they were landed one moonlight night, and 
marched into a dark cave among the rocks on the sea-shore 
Sam's meditations here were by no means of a pleasing cast. 

* Don’t you think it a very hard case, sir?” he said to the officer 
who was chained to his wrist, and whose strength, after a severe 
fever in Malta, was scarcely able to support him under the treat- 
ment of his captors—“ don’t you think it a hard case to a middle 
aged man like me, that I should be moved about all over the 
world against my will, leaving the nicest cottage in England, and 
a lot of good fellows—to be first suspected of murdering som 
body else, and then most likely to be murdered myself?” 

“The last,” replied the invalid, “ we shall all undoubtedly be, 
as we are in the hands of the Greeks.” 

“ Of the Philistines, you mean,” said Sam ; ‘ but it’s all one.” 

While carrying on this melancholy conversation, they were 
suddenly startled by a great deal of firing, mixed with screams, 
and the other outeries which attend an onslaught 

“ Mercy on us all!” said Sam, ‘‘ what the deuce is tocome next 

“ They are, most probably, murdering some other prisoners,’ 
replied his companion; “it will be our turn soon 

“ Then, I'll take my oath, they shan’t kill me hke a sheep 
I'll have a tustle for it, and if I get a right-hander on some of the 
scoundrel’s breadbaskets, I'll make them kuow what tt is to bully 
a free-born Englishman 

In a short time advancing steps were heard, and our bold Briton, 
supporting his companion to the mouth of the cave, stood in as 
Crib-like an attitude as his unencumbered hand could assume; 
and resolved to knock down the first man that entered 

They had not been long in this situation when they perceived 
that their place of confinement was left unguarded, and they were 
still more surprised, on proceeding a litte way in front, to perceive 
the dead bodies of several of their captors, already partly stripped, 
while further down upon the beach they saw a large body of 
Turks forcing many of the unarmed natives on board of some 
vessels close in shore 

While congratulating themselves on this prospect of escape 

and while they continued gazing on th. scene before them, they 
were suddenly surrounded by a fresh body of Terks, and, without 
a word spoken on either side, they were conducted down the 
passes of the rocks, and conveyed on board 

“ Worse and wors 
duced to complete despair It is my firm belief I am not Sam 
Holt of Bastock, but have changed places with the wandering 
Jew. Jack Thempson’s prophecy ts fulfilled. every bit of it 

But poor Sam’s lamentations were of no avail. On the third 


sighed Sam, whom this last disaster re 


day they were taken out of the vessel, and conveyed to shore 
The unfortunate invalid, with whom Sam had been chained so 
long, appeared so ill after landing, that he was released from uu 
fetters; and what become of him Sam never discovered 

Our friend, whose dress was of the most heterogeneous nature 
consisting of whatever articles he could pick up—for, in all his 
misfortunes, his wardrobe was the first to suflor—was ranged 
along a wall, in a magnificent building, along with about forty 
others of all ages and countries. Many people, in strange dresses 
with towels, as Sam expressed it, round their heads, passed and 
repassed them, looking narrowly ateach. At last an old white- 
whiskered man, pointing with his finger to the still portly figure 
of our friend, entered into a conversation with the person who 
had conducted them to the place, and in a few minutes Sam was 
taken from the rest, and the old gentleman beckoning him to fol 
low, walked majestically out of the building 

Poor Sam, who now felt himself to be a very different being 
from what he used to be presiding over his we ll-filled table at Bas 
tock Lodge, followed in the most submissive manner. His con 
ductor paused at the door of a very stately edifice, and said a few 
words, which Sam did not understand, to a group of lounging do- 
mestics. Immediately three or four rushed forward, and seized 
violently hold of Sam, and carried him into the hall. There they 

, 


let him stand for a few minutes, till the old gentleman who had 


nent rm 





preceded them, and who had gone into an inner aj 
ed, and spake to them in the same language as before Again 
they hurried Sam forward, and at last when they came toa pause 
the astonished squire of Bastock had time to look round hin 
Seated on a low, richly covered ottoman, was an old wl 
headed man, with a long pipe in his mouth ; near him: were seve- 
ral others, but evidently his inferiors—while, a little way from 
the raised floor on which they were sitting, was am 
soldiers, in such a uniform, and with such arms, as had never « 
tered into Sam’s imagination to conceive. While he was taking 
luctor, bending to the very 
ground before the magnifico with the pipe, apparently direetes 
his attention to Rosy Sam. Without casting his sublime eyes or 


this survey the old gentleman, his con 





80 msignih 
discover who the stranger was. A young mar now stept for 


ant an object, the great man ordered the dragoman to 
ward, and addressed our friend in French 
No, no—no parley vous,” said Sam, who knew just enough 
of the sound to guess what language it was 
He next spoke in English, and said he was ready to report 
Sam’s answers to the dignitary on the sofi 
“1 say,” said Sam, who had now recovered a little of his confi- 
dence from hearing his mother tongue once more, “* who's the old 
covey in the dressing-gown? He seems a prime judge of tobacco.” 


The person alluded to scowled and said something to the inter- | 
preter, who turned to Sam, and said, 

“ His highness, the Reis Effendi, says you ure a dog, and if 
you speak tll you're spoken to, he will tear your tongue out, and 
cut off both your ears.” 

“ He’s cursedly polite—but did you say he was the Rice Of 
fendy ?—ask him if he hasn't a brass gun upon wheels that kills 
sea-mews at a hundred and fifty yards 

The interpreter, probably not understanding Sam's language 
or willing to screen him from his excellency’s anger, said a few 
words, and promised obedience on the part of Sam 

The conversation went on. 

“ The Reis Effendi desires to know if you have any particular 
wish to be strangled ?” 

“ Tell the Rice, that with his permission | would rather not, but 
am just as much obliged to him for his kind offer 

“ His highness wishes to know if you have any objections to 
be beautifully dressed, well treated, made rich, and have eight 
wives supported for you at the sultan’s ¢ xpense 

“Tell nim,” said Sam, quite delighted, “ that he is a jolly old 
cock ; that l accept his offer with all my heart; but as to the 
wives, I can’t think of more than one or two at the very most 

“Will yuu turn mussulman to obtain all these advantages?” 
“ Mussulman? Ay, to be sure, I'm a devil of a fellow atall sorts 
of fish - 

* Will you wear the turban, and swear by the prophet?” 

“ Turban? Yes—heaven bless you, what does it signify what 
a man wears? and as to swearing, ‘gad I'll outswear you all for 
a hundred.’ 

On the dragoman relating the result of the conversation, his 
highness deigned to cast eyes on the new believer, and at a now 
several men stept forward, and threw little jars of rose-water ove 
his face and person; and immediately he was hurried inte another 


apartment, stript by five or six zealous attend: 


ints, forced into a 
warm bath, which was richly perfumed, and after being rubbe« 
and anointed, he was clothed in the splendid flowing rebes, and 
ornamented with the glittering jewels of a Turkish basha. Wher 
he came into the anteroom, through which he had already passed 
he recoenized the old ventleman who had brought him to the pa 
lace, and beckoned him to come near 

“Tsay, old boy, what can be the meaning of all tus? Are ye 
all mad, or only drunk ? 

The old man bowed, and almost prostrated himself, but a 
swered nothing 

©, T see how it is,” continued Sam. “ Whereabouts is the 

dragsman? He's no great hand at English, poor devil, but he 
is better than none 

The dragoman appeared, and bending obsequiously, said 

* What is it your lordship’s pleasure to do with your slave 

* Pooh lordship! nonsense, man I say Draggy he’s a comi 
cal old shaver, that Rice Offendy; and fought rather shy of ai 


swering us about the gun; for my own part, I think it’s a he of 
Jack Thompson's.” 
Your lordship is too complaisant to your slave 
* Perhaps I should be if T had him; but we have no slaves. I 
have a servant, an old canting scoundrel, called Trusty Tommy 





but pshaw ! you know nothing about these things. Now, can you 
tell what they want me to do, for surely all this scrubbing and 
dressing can't be for nothing 
“our highness § escort is how wheve, at the door "ou are 

y hil t It he d y 
about to proceed as an ambassador from the sultan of the world 
to the pacha of Albania Your highness 1s decorated with three 
’ | 
talus 

‘The devil a tail have they left me at all—not so much as a 
jacket—I feel for all the world as if I were in petticoats Ww 

' 


you sav I ¢o as ambassador to some gentleman in Albania. Is it 


i 





| long pourney 

Yes, it will be some time before your hizhness’s retur 

For I was thinking,” continued Sam, it would be as well, be 
fore I go to—to—how many wives did you say I was to have kept 
for me by the sultan 

There were eight destined to rejoice in your highness's smiles 

The devilthere were But where do they hang out? They 
ire, perhaps, ugly old frights 

Beautiful as angels in paradise But the sultan’s orders are 


imperative. Your highness must not delay a single moment, but 
leave every thing ull you returr 

Well, well, what must be, must.”” And Sam mounted a mag 
nifiecent Arab, which was standing at the door, and set off with a 

re retinue of splendidly dressed warriors, while another inter 
reter rode close by his side. As he left the gate of the city, an 
officer stop the cavalcade, and, with all due formalities, delivered 
a packet inte the ambassador's hand. The int rpreter told hin 


to lay the packet on his head for it was the firman of the sultan 





ort time the fege passed on, and Sam had amy le time to 
moralize on the mutability of fortune. Long before the journey 
was over, he was intimate with every man of the escort, and 
when, at length, on entering the Albanian territory, all except 
four left him, they took leave of him with so much appearance of 
regret, as evidently showed how much they liked their commander 
To be concluded in our nest 

Marerr rire-pLaces. —If you live in a house that has marble 
fire pl aces, never allow them tobe washed with suds; this destroys 
the polish. They should be dusted, the spots taken off with a nice 
oiled cloth, and then rubbed dry with a soft rag 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


To . 


I've gazed on forms, whose matchless mould 
Seemed lent from pertect worlds above 
And yet my heart, unmoved and cold, 
Felt not the glow of love 
And thus while others fondly praised 
The glory and the grace of thine, 
With stor pride I careless gazed, 
Nor bowed before thy shrine 





Nor was the spel! that binds me now 
A willing captive to thy thrall, 
Born of the locks that round thy brow 
In wreathed darkness fall 
Nor of the dimy ed loveliness 
Of cheeks as tinted, pure, and fair 
As the first rose that wakes to bless 
The spring's maternal care 


Nor of the beams divinely bright 
That play within thy clear dark eyes 
Like starry brilliancies that heht 
The gloom of nuduight skies 
Nor all thy dower of natiwe charms 
Nor all thy trophies won from art 
Could furmsh love with forceful arms 
Against my guarded heart 


Sut when, like some froet-stricken flower 
The brightest in the fields of May 
Thy gentle sister, hour by hour 
Seemed facing fast away 
And thou with sleepless care forlorn 
Didst watch beside her couch of pai 
From darkling eve tll bnughtnimg morn 
From morn till eve agam 


And when I heard the whispered prayer 
Upwatfted on ¢ ich frequent sigh 

And marked the agonizing an 
Of thine imploring eye 

I felt how passing f 
The worth of gol 

Is woman's stron undying love, 


r above 


, 
1, and fame, and power, 


In sorrow's trying hour 


Then was ambition'’s towering helm 
Struck down from manhood | 1oned throne 
And o'er my heart's recovered realm 
Love made thee queen alone 
And thou shalt regn, whatever lot 
Be mine on time eventtal stream 
The theme of every waking thought, 


Andevery visioned dream! Proteus 


THE BROKEN Vow. 


Lines addressed e who wil understand them 
Go, false one, co—and not one sigh 
Shall puerce the heart that's free 


No tear again shall dim the eye, 
That turns no more to thee 

A faithful heart « innoet repine 

When freed from on as talse as thine 
W hate er its fate may be 

My only shame is now, that e’er 

I deem’'d thee worthy of a tear 


Fool that | was! to let one thought 
Of thee in fondness rise 

sut it was frenzy, and at wrought 
A blindness oer my eyes 

I loved thee then with reckless lowe 

Which neither fi 
Such love is seldom wise 

But now | see thee as thou art 

And gladly throw thee from my heart 


ends nor foes could move 


Remember how im joy I stood 
Thy hand within my own 

Once in the green and spring-clad wood, 
When we were there alone 

And there I ten'd to thy word 

And to thy vow, wl h angels heard 
Breathed m affection’s tone 

That thou wouldst be forever mine 

Though earth against us should combine 


Remember what thy lips oft spake 
And sealed with solemn oath 
That non ald tempt thee e'er to break 
The tie that bound us both 
Where is thy truth, thou trait'ress'! where? 
That oath shall haunt thee in despair 
As falsehood ever doth 
And other now hall ce il with the 
Falsely 1s thou hast dealt witht 


Yes, thine 
For every joy will f 

W here falsehood such as thine may atray 
With plighted faith betrayed ; 

I shall forget, and love again 

But thine is guil abiding stair 
Cold-hearted, faithi ’ 

Nor will I envy him his rest, 

Who slumbers on thy perjured breast 


lhe ah ipless way 
ke 





X*r An interview is requested with the gentleman who has 
sent us some remarks on the subject of Dr. Drake's poems 
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THE CENSOR. 

THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
No. 1i6. 

THERE is no better remedy for low spirits than a walk to the 
summit of Weehawk hil! on a fine May-morning, before break 
fast. From the first turn of the steamboat-wheel, on the New 
York side, to the white edifice, known by the name of the Moun 
tain-house, it is acontinual succession of the most agreeable views 


On such a ramble, too, the observer meets with many pleasant 


surprises Here a tree 
a bush, painted with a 
lawn, distinguished by verdure ; 
shadow There ts « spot, half way up the 


budded with an unusual perfection ; there 


richer green; in one place, a sweep of 


in another a wood deepened 


with picturesque 
hill, which command 
down upon the city and harbor from an eminence 
also, the graceful bends in the Jerse y 
Hoboken. He 
can stand on this place 
This beautiful combination of nature 
furnishes a double Hi. 
admire most, the silver water sleeping at his feet, the shore 


i prospect to be reme mibered You look 
ind catch 
hore, on the south towards 
must be a dull 


and not be filled with many s« 


blind or a mortal, indeed, who 
rious and 


and a 


knows not wh 


pleasant ideas rt 


theme of reflection h to 

ot 
the two sister states, arrayed in all the graces of spring, and like 
lovely belles, vieing with each other in charming the spectator 
that splendid city, rising magnificently from the flood, its densely 
bri 


of every «e 


crowded roofs, and innumerable windows, and ting spires 
glittering in the sun, or the many vessel eription 


motionless on the tide, or busy around in ministering to her want 


I had wandered up here early one morning, and be 
down on a piece of braken rock, when I observed that the Little 


tired, sat 


Genius was with m¢ He ereeted me with a smile of irresistible 
sweetness 

“ Dear spirit,” said I 

I was going to express my deli¢ht and gratitude, when he 


placed his finger on his lip, and with a droll look, by which I saw 
he 


ind you shall learn something 


he was meditating some odd ecaprice eut me short 
Silence 


in England at this moment a gay and | 


There is 


Le 


said he 


earned young man 


has genius, wealth, and industry. Every one who knows him 
loves him; but, like you and all your fellow-creatures, Master 
Student. he has faults. Amone these is a weakness in yielding 
to prejudices It is the more excusable, although not the less 


productive of bad consequences from the fact that it has itsorigm 
His piety makes himthink every Turk 
honest 


in honorable sentiments 


come of them are very good fellow 


His patriotism ¢ 


a villain, whereas 
who know not what is comfortable 
to believe whatever is said in favor of his own country or against 


mses him 


another. He is distinguished in literature, and an able critic where 
his bigotry does not intertere 
“ You draw a very common character,” I said 


“ But, in one re spect ove plied my companion 1 verv weak 


one. He piques himself upon a general knowledge of the world 
yet in his readings concerning your country he has only perused 
Hall, Faux, De Roos, and others of minor importance 

“Tam told,” I said, ‘that in Great Britain there are many such 
What can be more fly 
country, Whose physical features he has scarcely time t 


r ACTOSS a 


ludicrous than for a foreigner 
to see, whose 
institutions, laws, and moral peculiarities he has neither the let 
sure to examine, nor, from the opposite bias of his previous edu 
cation and habits, without the greatest difficulty the intelligence to 
comprehend—what can be more absurd than the attempt of such 
a person to decide ata glance upon the character of the people 
When IL think of the blood 


and the efficacy of their government? 


which has been shed in founding these United States, of the many 
great and learned men, reverenced by all the world, whose won 


has been exerted with so much care and toil, in 


derful 


creating those institutions, | cannot avoid smiling to behold name 


genius 


s upon them so pre 
than 


less wandering adventurers passing Opiniol 


who even know less 


Bat what of the 


sumptuously, and reviewers at home 
their subje cts, declaring all they say to be true 
learned patriot, of whom you spoke ?” 


“ Fle is this moment,” said the Genius, “asleep in London. 1 


caught him dozing over a book of American travels, and I will 
Hk 


und will afford 


if you wish, transport him here to this lovely shade 


raw about your country as any backwoodsman 


us much amusement. When he awakes he will imagime it but a 
dream.” 

I was a good deal interested in the progress of this plan, when 
suddenly I found by my side a well-dressed, genteel-looking f 


low, whose appearances immediately prepossessed me in lis favor 


I was particularly pleased with the glowing look with which he 


gazed around, and lis enthusiasm in admiring what I myself had 


admired so much 


What a superb s e'’ he exclaimed What ntifu 
eity lies yonder From the course of those nobl " spreading 
their white canvas to the breeze, I presume that distant strait 
leads out to some ocean; and there I behold others returnu or, Like 
weary travellers, from their sea-beaten journey. Where can Lb 

Saw you a ever scene more imposing ?” said the Gen 


* No,” replied the stranger 
wealthy and powerful. Yon gigantu 
wave like rock 
streaming the flags of every nauon 


Every thing bespeaks a nation 
ship of war rises from the 
that forest of masts I 


Where out of Ens 


a castied and from 





and can 





exist a place so glorious 
“ Hast thou never read of such a place ?” 


“T have read of Grecian and Roman cities.” replied the stranger 


‘but this answers not the description in many particulars; nor 
am I acquainted with any book from which I could recognize this.” 

“You are in America.” 

The stranger stared 

“Let us pass over among the multitude,” said the Genius 

We found ourselves in achurch. It was crowded. An indi- 
vidual rose in the pulpit to address the throng. Every whisper 
his words were listened to with stillness as pro- 
Never were he ard 


was hushed 
found as that of 
purer pring iple s of morals delineated with greater power of lan- 


The stranger was pale with the emotion which had been 


summer's noon-tide air 


ruare 
conjured up by the speaker 
W ho can he be 
It is Channing 
On a sudden we stood before the Capitol at Washington. The 
ind seemed about to speak, but 


ud the Genius 


stranger regarded it a moment 


we passed into the senate chamber An orator was addressing 
the assembly on the question of the Union. The stranger stood 


It was Webster 


peech on the constitution 


enchanted He was delivering his glowing 


Is it possible there su vent men in America?” ex- 


are nh clogt 


claimed the 
We waiked through Broadway 


offered her a rudeness, 


stranger 

A lovely girl was passing 
when a drunken Swiss and was in an in 
stant prostrate d by the arm of a gentleman who happe ned to be 
The lady 


and the stranger first addressed her—then ad 


passing, and who scarcely staid to receive her thanks 
seemed frightened 


mired—then fell in love 


Upon my soul,” said he, ‘ ] thought the American women 
were savagces 
A company of the militia happened to march by, but the Ge- 


nius turned away, in some contusion, and conveyed us all back 


again to Wechawk-hil 


[il tell you what,” said the stranger, “I have not done you 
Americans justice in the articles which | have furnished the 
(Quarterly on the subject. I am really ashamed of myself, and 


hereatter I promise 


Just then he vanished from my sight; but I looked in the 


glass, and recognised him in a gentleman in a London apart 
ment fast a leep with Mr. Faux’s book of travels on his lap, and 


a half-finished long article, made up from it, lying on the table 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION 


LETTER FROM SEDLEY. 
my acknowledgments to the editors of the Mirror for a 
The 


although leaning towards censure 


I ow 


notice taken in it of my re 


sight of the letter from Lucy 
marks on matrimonial felicity 


flatters me, to say nothing of the odd gratification I derive from 


being thus addressed anonymously Searcely any mental plea 


sure 1s more agreeable than the easy exercise of imagination 


and « pistles like the present, coming from we know not whom 
awaken it gently, and employ it in drawing nume rous conjectures 
touching the character, accomplishments, and 
The Lucy's letter 
ind graceful, and | warrant has been exercised mat y atime and 


ippearance of the 


author penmanship of is exceedingly neat 


oft in confidential correspondence, that would make up as pretty 
The n the ian- 


r Si gh ly towards the sen- 


an article for a weekly as the public could desire 


ruage is clear and modest, and vergir 


tumental 


» 








he has read Blair, and fee i Sometimes 


ar 


poetry : 


lets a rare scene or a dear triend tempt her into a stanza of her 


own. There are verses at this moment lying in her portfolio 
She reverences religion, but her piety is not austere or bigoted. It 
is tempered with cheerful feelings and a fervid love of nature 
Her mind is now and then filled with lofty and melancholy 
thoughts ; but they melt soon, and leave her susceptible to every 
pleasant influence nd she ean be saucy when she has a mind. as 
is proved by the postscript, which rates you like schoolboy 


I shall beg your leave, gentlemen, to lay this document befor 
the reader assuring hin that it is area a Ride communication 
and not one of those letters wicked editors sometimes insert. at 
which, like Watty’s collar and ruffle in the play, are “al 

Messrs. Entrors—lI belong to one of those fragment societies 
formed by young ladies to contribute in relieving the distresses 
of the poor Last week we met at the house of one of our most 
entertaining members She as a bright, lively gir! und far 
more fond of talking than sewing I like her the better for this 
for | am always sure of having to countenance 1 w 
I geta fit of idleness. That afternoon, | know not 
yet its nothing unusual,) 1 felt in a particularly lazy moo 
so L proposed readit r aloud Here's the Mirror.” said I 7 
I have not seen it these three months; do let me read somett 
from it Ny friend, lovely Kat ve an approvir 

nd as [took itup, | ed my eve over the ] ind ht 
the sight of ** Matrimonial Felicity Now, Me s. f ) you 
know there noth riris like to hear of and talk al so | 
as matrimony, tall in ve, and ail that: so they w ry 
unorous for me to proceer I read on unint Iptes Keep 
an occasional whisper for ‘‘ cottor more k. to fints} hes 
cushion,” or something of that nature, till | came to the cor ol 
of the last dialogue, so tenderly interspersed with my dear 
and oh, gentlemen, if you could only have been ensconced behind 


folds of the 


- ‘ 
the ampl curtain, and heard the criticism passed on 


this unfortunate piece! They all declared, in the first place, it 
was too severe a cut for the wives; and as for the author. they 


were certain he was some selfish disappointed old bachelor, to- 


tally wrapt up in himself, and who appeared delighted to seize 
every instance of an unhappy marriage, to strengthen him in his 
first resolution of bachelorship, and steel him against the fascina- 
tion of some of his fair friends. 

“Indeed,” said Kate, putting her arm around me, and drawing 
me off the sofa, “ I think there is a far greater number of good wives 
than husbands ; men are so general in their admiration, they love 
so many; every new pretty face pleases them as well after as 
before marriage, and this cannot fail to make a sensitive woman 
wretched: one who has given all her love to the husband of her 
choice, and thinks but of Aim.’ 

Yes, ‘this may be all very true, Kate, but they say 
such wives are that it is more frequently the fault of 
hearth is so seldom enlivened with 


said | 
very rare, 
our sex, that the domestic 
gaiety, or sweetened by the social interchange of thought and 
It certainly is in the power of the wife to render her 
and if she is a woman of prin- 


feeling 
home either happy or miserable 
ciple, and even finds herself afterwards united to one not alto- 
gether such as she had expected, she will still appear cheerful 

nay, make herself contented, and hide the disappointment deep i 
her own heart. Who could blame a husband for flying from his 
wife and family, if she received him coldly, languidly, and pro- 
bably pouted at his lengthened absence, when, perhaps, that very 
time had been spent in toiling for her support. How different 
dear Kate, is the of the kind, affectionate wife. At the 
first sound of his footst« p she hastens to meet him; her soft « yes 

and her whole face brightening with delight. 


conduct 


beaming with love 
If chance, or the world’s cares, have cast an unusual sadness over 
his brow, h« notices the and then how 


»w quickly she change 


how kindly she soothes him ! 


hew I said Kate 


among my limited circle of young friends, I know at least a dozen 


sweetiy 


Oh! love such a woman and even 


girls who would prove the fondest, most devoted wives; they 
are talented, warm-hearted, and elevated in their feelings; and gen- 
tle, sweet in disposition; but these very girls are of such retiring 


manners, either from natural inclination, poverty, or other insur- 


mountable obstacles, that thev have no ort portunity of being 


known to intelligent, refined men, and will probably throw them- 


selves away on beings altogether unworthy of them, incapable of 





appreciating their fine qualities And do you know, Lucey, 
continued she, ‘it often makes me feel sad to hear any one of 
these dear girls picture such a bright happ ness for her future life 


pure, exquisite joy she would feel in loving ene 
I tremble, and think how very 


But, pshaw! I'm getting 


and express the 
and being all the world to that one! 


soon her early dream will pass away 


sentimental. Let’s join the girls 

As you probably care little about hearing any more of our idle 
chit-chat, I bid you adieu; not forgetting, however, to express our 
regret that Sed/ey is so unfortunate as never to have met with the 
fairest, the f among our sex, and so unmgenerous as to in 
stance a weak, i|l-natured wife, as an example of the whole. With 
profound respect, yours, Lucy 


P.S. We do not 


your 


care whether you honor this with a space tn 


paper, or not. It was meant, Messrs. Editors, only to let 


vou know some of our tl oughts on the matter Perhaps—and 
if we feel very much inclined—we will let you take another peep 
in upon our little seaving party L 


This letter reflects very prettily the image of a young mind, ful 
tho tions of 
ight her the of the 


nts and aspir 


g ‘ t 
true character 


of the pure woman, before ume has 


world. She has evidently 
rht he if from books , , T ntv vears 
it her ideas from books, not from experience wenty year 
tter, and shake her 


from this time she will look back upon this le 














head demurely, and not without a sigh, at the recollection of the 
presentdays. Ido notprophecy that she will be unhappy, only that 
she will be chan I wish I had been behind the curtain during 
the madvVersions on My piece to have heard the sage remarks 
of a circle of innocent and inexperienced girls, who, being young 
and unmarried, must know a vast deal about the matter. I canne 
refrain, however, from a reti riticism of Lucy's compos 
tio ¢ kindly disposed towards her, will afford her the 
benefit of my opinion so patience, my fair incognito, and I wi 
be briet is | Ss ¢ 
In the first ; you confess that it is not unusual with you t 
fall into a fit of idle A cause no more important than the 
some ves shakes the fabric of a husband's love Senument and 
romanti ‘le ur propriate and pretty during the agreeable 
da f vurtst but b nd by they come to be mixed up with 
place ougt Dinners must be *ked. stockings 
! i, the i Kt t,t Is paid, ca inswered, « lities 
eX Ww t | Iriendships re concerne the 
litt futi f trifling nature imdividually. but of gre 
alu the agereca ust be performed. They are grovelir 
rha yt less, be attended t heir omiss 
t } ices ol-humor. which leads ton 
re ind ungent vords and look und so the aiterca 
tic 
I we per fi a more ik WW one Is 
ng a I How the beauty of a glowing 
irred | vu S « ax capped W the word 
ishion But ‘ me wether for the purpose of 
\ c n ing at iat time was but a subordinate o pa 
} ips those ipuons ould not well be avoided 
Your friend Kate falls uo a natural error in saying that there 
is “ a far ereater number of good wives than husbands,” and | 
smiled when | read her reasons for thinking so Men are 


she says, ‘‘ so general in their admiration—they love so many— 


every new pretty face pleases them, as well after as before mar 
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— —— - . 
selze riage.” Certainly it does, and why not? Itisthetoorefined) “II A young couple just married. The husband a fond silly but who patronizes, who trusts him? Merchants are not eager te 
) his conception of wedded happiness ; the expectation of any thing | thing; the wife ditto . form connections with one who has not taken root in the commn- 
ina- contrary to this that makes so many disappointed wives and | “12. I had some difficulty in getting in here The man sent’ nity ; lawyers would rather share their business with those whose 

provoked husbands. ‘‘ Sensible women” should not suffer them-| me to his wife. I had to tell her a most doleful story to prevail affairs are more closely interwoven with the ramifications of so 
ving selves to be wretched from so unworthy a cause. What spel! on her to take me in for a weak The husband ts a weak silly, ciety; churches will not call one to be the father of a flock who 
ives is upon a man after the marriage ceremony has taken place good-natured, passionate man; the wife an uncomfortable, vexa- cannot claim the reverence due to paternity ; and though the stal 
love to divest him of a taste for beauty of any description? Lucy tous, tantalizing, jealous, fretful, disagreeable womar wart bachelor may walk the hospital tll he looks like some ana 
r as must not think I confound admiration of beauty with love of the ‘13. The man a brainless fop, and struts about like a great tomical preparat t is outof the question to call him in asa 
— possessor. I am afraid, however, Kate, whom 1 like much in the turkey; the woman jealous, peevish, and restless—reproaches family physiciar ng as he is single. If an editor, he may, 
’ her description, would be, as many others are, too tenacious of her in- her husband for having married her for her property—tells him to be sure—what with stirring news, animated polities, and show 

fluence over her husband, if she would not let him admire a pretty | that he neglects her—reminds him of all the kind foolish things, ers of new pu tuions—ship along well enough; but, owing to 
say face. She might, on the same principle, be offended when he ' he used to say to her i their days of courtship, and always finds the causes ientioned, even this favored class of mortals are 


lt of 


gazed on a lovely painting or statue, although but a fancy piece 


something to fret about or complain of. 





likely to be forsaken by their kind as they advance in life; for 


with I remember a couple who quarreled seriously, exactly from this “14. The husband a kind, generous man; the wife a fascinat- bac he lors ire notorious deserters of their own ranks, and the 
and cause. The wife would not have her husband admire any thing | Ing, accomplished woman They arenothappy. She hadimbibed sworn fellowship of those they leave behind weighs not a feathe 
her but herself. At a party in the theatre one night, I looked a long erroneous ideas of conjugal feleuty. She did not consid with them when they turn Benediets, and go over to the enemy! 
orin- time in vain for the cause of her be ing suddenly agitated with un- | the descriptions of married life in novels were ideal, and 1 N there no question, but that | untry a publication of 
alto- happiness, till I found her unconscious lord vazing intently atan like the sad realities of life She says that there are a thousa the & before entirely a work of pererogation, or rather, 
ful actress through the opera glass. She turns reproachful glances things to try people in the married state, that the young never ece of mischrevous cruelty, in the pictures of marred bliss it 
pin at him when he meets a friend with live ly pleasure, because she dream of. ira Tered to the fated s e. The dissertations upon the 
| his thinks her society ought to be sufficient for his amusement. He 15. The husband cood-natured and amiable ; the wife a! ot ner for life, however, with the observations upon 
pro- cannot spend an h uur in the city library with her knowledge bred, intelligent woman, yet cold, haughty, and selfis! She gener eportmer t\ married parties, may not be tl rown 
very without offending her; and when he reproves her mildly, and rea- carries with her a lock of hair that once belonged to a former away. If it be tru ‘ ral remark, that the sum of human 
rent sons with her. she falls to erving, and says it’s all for the love of husband, which she sometimes shows to him, t ng himthatshe fa st tritl the observation more particularly 
the him, which being only the truth, he shuts his mouth, and looks loves that better than Ais whol body I ood with regard to the intereourse of two people who ave 
yes like a sad fool ‘ 16. The man a lazy, awkward, ill-natured fellow w nse bly connected, and constantly in each other's society 
ight. Love alone never can insure tranquil contentment. It must be man an excellent housewife, and an everlasting s | as Gre wrifices are se ire red, but habitual courtesy, tolera 
over tempered with a conviction of the frailties of human nature, and | enough to make any woman scold ch other r peculiarities, and consideration 
how the many chances there are against any two mortals living together 17. An old bachelor, sour and sad. Regrets that he w: t Weak ! be ene d nd these conets 
long in a state of perfect agreement ” It must be willing to sacri-. married when young; says that he would rather have wife, tut ir tene that benevolence of manner, which, found 
ven fice something fur the sake of preserving the rest; as mariners though she were forever scolding, than to live so lonely ed st nd feching, may exist alike in every class 
zen in a tempest at sea fling a portion of the cargo overboard in or 18. The husband a highly-gifted, noble-minded man, t! os ety, t ‘ ntert rarely found but in the highest 
ney der to save the remainder I do not think all married people Ww ife a lively, generous, sensible, interesting womar 1 Few ’ th f ‘ with me n sohd or dazzling qual 
ren- unhappy - and the character so offensive to Lucy s ideas of the of both are well cultivated, and their feelings warm and ent Lies, posse wall * for a husband, tn the perfection of 
ring reality, was not drawn as a representative of the whole, but of a | Silastic Their love 1s pure and holy, and they are happy Sir ( ( ' 
sur- class. I do not believe, however, the majority of marriages themselves and in each other Shoet may see to the young and fair reader, we do 
ing happy. Too many accidental combinati ns are ne cessary. It M beleve t there more tl i dover h me n in the 
em- was my intention to make a rough calculation, but I find it very UNOWNED ARTICLES. “ ‘ ¢ u ylobvet a rhe Take two 
eof well done to my hand in the Boston Literary Magazine, a month : : and how near do they come 














ly work, of which only one number has been published. As it is 
not at all known yet 
perhaps, a little ill-natured, but there is, nevertheless, much 


i extract something from its pages. It is 




















HUMORS OF A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


KROUMBER SIX 





> € yvphe to his former celebrity as 4a nan 
ers . of the fine arts, ha ' « added the re 


he world. He not only 
nnot look m ata 


To wed “ ‘ ‘ estion 
me ° 

truth in it Wheth . Wer , 

: ~ her t h of ‘ i 
ery When I was young, and my imagination somewhat be Phe ergs £ eters . misuy 
ing wildered by reading novels, I fancied, that to be married was to a Her i bat p wie , ; “s as ng 6 Gas 

d nen sa eT tle ’ ] 
ati : "ale me? ND 7% t the he never called upon 
i] regain paradise -oapininany § to convince myself by critical ob Sccn, after seeing Kean’s inimitable Hamlet last ever were , ' ‘ { i not mpany “i 
aie : sheth ™ f eoD ll wy *} as - awe . : - darts : ae on —_ 
servation Whether the mass of married J ple were well matched my reflections. as. st pping out of bed this rnine. Il rested mv i - { , i t} h ill-natured 
. = " rise ‘ derme ; 
our and happy in each other, I set off in disguise, and visited more} and in advertently upon a comely, comfortable-looking little v ahr hes ' : 
: ul f i ter y a comel comiortable-look it tile 0 , ' t to St t} i 
the : 2 oy Repent ee peo} ite r cau when they hear him 
1 than fifty a S, partin the city, and part in the country I lume, entitled ** Domestic Happiness Portrayed, or a Repository . nattern of i Tho ho are se uncharitable 
n > mat — " . ve » more ft . * ny nlac os "% . ae . - = 7 
spent not less than two d ya a ae than te n, at any piace. | for those who are, and those who are not marrie« “ h my) micht ah re have sneer it the extreme facility of 
ith I pretended to be a simple love-crazed child, and found but little, ndiedy. (i her soul. she is not vet Sv ' j { xs 1 wens y 
i land ibless he ‘ she is ne ‘ e-and-torty ad it * or im othes 4 oot kf ’ hic 
cY . 2 ; ns ae oil “oe a . a e s po yh l wi i ‘ j ‘ Ata i in mi 
diffi | meh AININE cloves . ! ‘ sha Writing materiais with upon my dressing-table Ihe poor bachelors’ how wis are nera § . tt wife vw days after 
in ne, and took a hasty sketch of each family : . ' Peta i 
I ook i y SK 1 of ea Vein the stratagems to win them from their boasted freedor wud break 4 . wit ' . mn has cpstur 
. ao 4 ss . “ ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ © the \ 
t ‘The following are the remarks I made upon a part of the fa- | them in to the creat uses of society! They were restive w ‘ ‘ ' i y several 
‘ ~4 rust hi ‘ i ‘ ed enb evera 
ind milies, in the order that I visited then Years have passed | the last attempt—that of General M‘Clure. to tax tl . ‘ - J ‘ 
st > ; ; i i iat of ner t ' ) ortant thie thority of Jona 
vey since No one now be injured by their publication, and they celibacy. and the enemy has. therefore. in th nstance. mone 0 } { { h 
J j 7 ‘ g t en 1erefore,in th gon ha mick { y, he allowed the 
L may, In some measure, correct the erroneous impressions that are jnsidiously to work. The book before ontains all the ut ow n from that 
. ~ m4 : rs : 7 omenh t ‘ ' ron ia 
ful made upon the minds of young people by the reading of novels things that have been or may be said in favor of the mar Mrs ( , 
. eile kT) S vi : e > . = taste wher ! \ ‘ v ! ture tinto 
as 1. Old peopl: The man grumbling—sour and savage ; the state, and—not one against it. We have new essays nd old temr . ‘ , tion 
ie ss 7 - i ’ \ " \ \ ra collcetions 
uy wife clever and simple, and an everlasting talker I heard her essays, with the arguments in its faver: new d to d P ' th t red fron 

, J - j A om 
ars husband say, ‘her tongue will never cease; she will surely talk jd disquisitions, upon the happiness of wl tis the cause | N x ng test of 
' -"s ¢ —— . i . . . . a ' t i ! V { f jal rtesto 
her 1 at 

me to death and new recipes and old recipes for avoid or correct y the gp ' t ' Ile w equal to 
. 4 . od I was equa 
the 2. Middle-age The man, a poor hen-pecked thing, has to. eyils that are incident to it. There ees , orsits hil 

7 ‘ : ats wid t ! V ' oO vever. and wit ta took ‘ uldren 
hat do and go, fetch and carry, just as his wife tells him; she is a; ners from American pens. and eleanit { t Ry 
ng cood manager, but void of all noble or generous feeling Her | sics, from the days of Addison down to ours. so that noth rmore) , t ’ ble evening 
} } } we t ron ' ‘ " le \ mn 
rks parents had ‘a more splendid trough, and a wider stve’ than his can be said upon the s ect , } ' Ast [ ‘ f . 
: ‘ i i ! ' Ujed ess on the ‘ ‘ d et its | her wants spirit from 
ng and she frequently remi hin t, that he may not forget that never oucht to be said. I take the liberty of . ‘ fo , N er i 

’ : t t t y ' f ' } i i \ ’ t Notata ‘ 

a = a grade below poay vor of the affirmant, with du ? { x it ! ri? re viously send 

3. Middle ages The } band a brute datyrant: the wife 7 ae ohat . . 
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9. The husband, a very handsome man— 1 creat dandy, and n Par from one end of the year to tt I torn i ‘ } ! ' { habits are determined 
00 much in love with his pretty self to feel interested for any | nating substitute for the enjoyments of a domestic fires Wi entire t sracter and manners of the females of his 
e - } } 
one else, (as if a handsome man without a mind was anything have not even the bustle of business and the solace of money i i / uj their ability and disposition to make 


more than a handsome horse ;) the wife rather plain in her ap- 


making to compensate the forlorn bachelor for the want of a home 


home agreeable lr the ame manner that the influence of woman 


pearance, but a woman of fine talents and pleasing manners, but’ after he has exhausted the few means of killing time without tor 


has caused the reuring disposition and accomplished habits form 
: ashamed of her mate ture, which our cities afford 


He may be in business, it is true ;) ed to grace a home, uw the first character we have noticed, to be 
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squandered and lost in his wife’s passion for fashionable notoriety, 
that influence in the case of Manly has changed a convivial bache- 
lor into a home-cheering husband ; and the vulgar taste of a silly 
woman, in that of Rashton, has led on an amiable but weak man 
to what the coldness of his temperament would never have be- 
trayed him into Domestic happiness” is to be “ portrayed” 
then, not in set and formal lines of duty ; not with the pen of a 
mannerist or pedant—more cold and prosaic even than that which 
is here so feebly employed in a glowing cause—but in the uncer- 
tain and varying bounds of woman's temper and attractions, and 
with a pencil so delicate, warm, and discriminating, that it can 
detect color, and distinguish each peculiarity of manner, shade 
of feeling, and trait of character; and all the rules the accumu- 
lated wisdom of sages could make upon the subject would not be 
worth as much as the native tact of the sex, when prompted by 
the heart. 

To the ladies, then, I again commit these matters, with an ear 
nest apology for having taken them out of their hands even for a 
moment, while indulging in these rambling observations ; regard 
ing which, despite the erratic course they have taken, the ingeni 
ous reader has, no doubt, discovered that, ike Hamlet's madness 
they have method in them H 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


PITCAIRN ’S ISLAND AND OTABEITE 
Numeer thirty-one of the Family Library. A very valuable 
and interesting volume, by John Barrow, Esq. with plates. Its 
reputation is established in England. Every one will read it with 
pleasure. Publishers, brothers Harper 
expeditions of discovery, undertaken by powerful civilized na 


The various maritime 


tions, have led to incidents characterized at once by the deepest 
interestand the wildest romance 
related in this work are of the strangest cast, one of which ts Un 
narrative of the discovery of the mutineers, including the a 

We subjoin an 
extract, relative to the criminals in that transaction, many years 


The extraordinary occurrences 


count of the mutiny on board the ship Bounty 


after the perpetration of the deed, and the discove ry of the last 
one on a lonely and beautiful island in the Pacific 

* Twenty years had passed away, and the Bounty, and 
Fletcher Christian, and the piratical crew that he had carried off 
with him in that ship, had ceased to oceupy a thought im the pub 
lic mind 
tention of all Europe had been absorbed in the contemplation of 


Throughout the whole of that eventful period, the at 


‘enterprises of great pith and moment’—of the revolutions of 
empires—the bustle and business of warlike preparations—the 
movements of hostile armies—battles by sea and land, and of all 
‘the pomp and circumstance of glorious war 
the Bounty was accidentally mentioned, it Was merely to express 
an opinion that this vessel and those within her had gone to the 
bottom, or that some savage islanders had inflicted on the muti 

neers that measure of retribution so justly due to their crime. It 
happened, however, some years before the conclusion of this war 
of such unexampled duration, that an accidental discovery, as in 

teresting as it was wholly unexpected, was brought to light, in 
consequence of an American trading vessel having, by mere 
chance, approached one of those numerous islands in the Pacific, 
against whose steep and iron-bound shore the surf almost ever 

lastingly rolls with such tremendous violence as to bid defiance to 
any attempt of boats to land, except at particular times and in 
very few places. 

“ The first intimation of this extraordinary discovery was 
transmitted by Sir Sidney Smith from Rio Janeiro, and received 
at the Admiralty on the fourteenth of May, 1809. It was con 
veyed to him from Valparaiso by Lieutenant Fitzmaurice, and 
was as follows 

“* Captain Folger, of the American brig Topaz, of Boston, 
relates, that upon landing on Pitcairn’s Island, in lat. 25° 2S 
long. 130° W., he found there an Englishman, of the name of 
Alexander Smith, the only person remaining of nine that eseaped 
in his majesty’s late ship Bounty, Captain W. Bligh. Smith re 
lates that, after putting Captain Bligh in the boat, Christian, the 
leader of the mutiny, took command of the ship, and went to Ota 
heite, where great part of the crew left her, except Christian 
Smith, and seven others, who each took wives, and six Otaheitan 
men-servants, and shortly after arrived at the said island, (Pit 
eairn,) Where they ran the ship on shore, and broke her up; this 
event took place in the year 1790 

** About four years after their arrival (a great jealousy exist 
ing,) the Otaheitans secretly revolted, and killed every English 
man except himself, whom they severely wounded in the neck 
with a pistol ball. The same night the widows of the decease d 
Englishmen arose, and put to death the whole of the Otaheitans. 
leaving Smith the only man alive upon the island, with eight or 
nine women and several small children. On his recovery, he ap 
plied himself to tilling the ground, so that it now produces p 
of yams, cocoanuts, bananas, and plantains; hogs and poultry 
in abundance. There are now some grow n-up men and women. 
children of the mutineers, on the island, the whole population 
amounting to about thirty-five, who acknowledge Smith as father 
and commander of them all; they all speak English, and hav. 
been educated by him (as Captain Folger represents) in a reli- 
gious and moral way. 

“©The second mate of the Topaz asserts that Christian, the 
ringleader, became insane shortly after their arrival on the island 


lenty 


If the subje ctof 


| 


| 





and threw himself off the rocks into the sea; another died of a|| 


fever before the massacre of the remaining six took place. The 
island is badly supplied with water, sufficient only for the present 
inhabitants, and no anchorage 

“Smith gave to Captain Folger a chronometer, made by 
Kendall, which was taken from him by the governor of Juan 
Fernandez 


THE AMFRICAN PORTRAIT GALLERY 

From the press of Peabody and Co. A work which, from the 
excellence of the plan, the skill of the artists, and the know- 
ledge and ability of the editor, Mr. Samuel L Knapp, must be 
popular. The work will appear in numbers, the present being 
the first of the series. It contains lithographic portraits of Wash- 
ington, John Smith and Columbus. We wish it success. It cer- 
tainly deserves it 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL PULPIT 

A monthly publication, containing select original sermons, by 
clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The present is 
the second and third numbers of the second volume, from the press 
of John Moore 
given 
pen of the late Bishop Hobart and the present Bishop Onderdonk ; 
also one from the pen of the Rev. William L. Johnson 


Many chaste and elegant compositions are here 
The impression before us is enriched with one from the 


HOMER'S ILIAD 
Mr. J. D. Ogilby is the editor of an edition of this poem in the 
His object is to bring it more within the compass of 
the reader's understanding, by a substitution of improved English 
notes for the usual voluminous Latin commentaries. Learners 
will, doubtless, find an advantage in using Mr. Ogilby’s edition 


original 


and proprietors of schools in recommending it to their classes 


THE NORTH AMERICAN ARITHMETI! 
One of that class of useful and greatly improved school-books, 
on the admirable plan of Pestalozzi. Lincoln and Edmands, Bos- 
ton, publishers 


In press.— Stanley Buxton, or the Schoolfellows;” by John 
Galt, Esq.; two volumes The Records of a Good Man's Lift 
by Rev. C. B. Taylor, M.A. author of “May you like it 


Llarpers, publishers 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


NOTICE OF TILE LATE WILLIAM SLOSSON, 
ir has been the misfortune of our city, within a few years, to 
lose some of the most valuable members of its bar; and the sym- 
puthy of the profession has been feelingly called forth and ex- 
The name of William 
Slosson has been lately added to these melancholy mementos of 


pressed at these repeated bereavements 


departed worth 

Mr. Slosson belonged to the elevated rank of his profession, 
and had, by years of laborious application, prepared himself for 
the discharge of its highest duties 
| 


rhe 


He was from early life an 
Law 


was with him pursued as a science, its principles thoroughly in 


indefatigable student, patient and unwearied in research 
vestigated, and then applied to the purposes of professional em 
ployment His mind also, from its habits of dee p reflection and 
meditation, was admirably fitted for comprehending and deve lop 
ing whatever might be abstruse or complex, in wltat is usually 
termed the mazes of the law 

As an advocate, he was listened to by the bench with great 
respect, not only for his learning, but for the able deductions of 
his own mind, and its clear exposition of the merits of any case 
which was the subject of its investigation. The researé hes of 
learning were but auxiliary to the resources of his own intellect, 
and helped to illustrate those conclusions which had already been 
formed by a sound and discriminating judgment 

There was nothing in the address of Mr. Slosson glowing or 
impassioned. He was not what might be termed a persuasiv¢ 
speaker, nor did he seek the aid of any thing adventitious to ac 
complish his object. His aim was not to make a lodgment upon 
the feelings, but to enlist on his side the understanding of his 
hearers, and to that his strength was invariably and successfully 
applied. Yet though he might not be considered as cultivating 
the graces of eloquence, there was a peculiar earnestness and 
sincerity of manner which riveted the attention of a jury, while 
a power of condensed reasoning and argument usually carried 
conviction to their minds. As he strongly felt the conclusions t 
which he had brought himself, and as forcibly portrayed them, it 
was but rarely that he failed in impressing them as strongly upon 
others 

To these acquisitions of forensic knowledge, he also added the 
treasures of classical learning. Though in a great measure a 
selftanght scholar, he was well acquainted with the Greek and 
Roman languages and with their varied literature 
dies he pursued with ardor and enthusiasm 


These stu 
They had been th 
peculiar dehght of his youth, and they continued to beguile what 
little time could be spared from the cares and perplexities of an 
extensive professional business. It is remarked of him, by the 
late N. H. Carter, in his published letters from Europe, w ho 
traveled with him through a part of Italy, (which he visit 
ed a few years since, in search of health,) that his depth of 
erudition, considering the known labors of his professional life, 
had been remarked by him with perfect astonishment. “ If,” said 
he, “a hill or a stream, a plant or ruin chanced to suggest an idea 


in a Roman historian, orator, or poet, he would not only give 
chapter and verse, but repeat the passage in the language of the 
author. In the course of our rambles, whole pages of Livy, 
Cwsar, Tacitus, Cicero, Virgil, and others were poured forth 
without effort, as if nothing was necessary but to hoist the flood- 
gates of memory.” Upon his return, it was one of his fondest 
recollections, to dwell on the hours he had passed in those classic 
regions; to express the mixed feelings of veneration and delight, 
awakened amid the seats of ancient learning, and to contrast the 
glory of the past with the present sad monuments of their de- 
parted greatness. 

With these habits and acquisitions, which so peculiarly fitted 
Mr. Slosson for the duties of an accomplished advocate, he also 
possessed great intellectual purity Though in his disposition 
courteous, yet his manners, from a life of close and retired appli- 
cation, were rather formal, and to some appeared constrained ; 
but within the exterior there was a warmth and goodness of heart, 
which made him the delight of his family, and endeared him to 
those who intimately knew him. Frank and candid, his opinion 
could be implicitly relied on for its sincerity. It was this virtue 
which especially recommended him to those who sought his pro- 
fessional aid, and he was as much relied on for the disinterested- 
His conduct was ever 
subservient to the integrity of his character, for there was a cor- 


ness as the soundness of his advice 


rectness of purpose which distinguished all his actions 

The writer of these remarks knew him from youth up, int- 
His character had been uniform. His 
path was that of undeviating rectitude; and his life was an ex- 
ample of integrity and truth i 


mately and thoroughly 


A BACCHANALIAN SCENE. 
“Quite wella 
A few friends tos ip with me; 
Queer ateleven, 
At twelve all up with me’ 

I was the other evening ushered by a friend towards an upper 
room of the G hotel. The apartment was brilliantly lighted 
—sounds of music came from the windows—a couple of shillings 
furnished us with as many tckets, which entitled us to enter. I 
followed my companion to the spot whence proceeded the sound 


ten 





of merry voices, singing with a pure spirit-stirring brogue, an 


Irish glee. On opening the door an odd scene broke upon my 


sight. Twoor three hundred persons were in the room, sitting at 


Most of 


the assemblage had their hats on, and seeking nothing but ease 


small tables, each of which could accommodate four 
in the disposition of themselves, were grouped in every possible 
manner. One table | would find loaded down with the feet of the 
four persons who sat around it—each with a lighted cigar in his 
(On another were 
placed the hats and punch of those around, and on a third the oc- 
At the head of a long table which 
ran across one end of the room, sat mine host. He was exactly 
I never saw good humor per- 


mouth, and a glass of punch in his hand 
eupants beat their applause 


fitted to pre side over such a scene 
sonified until then 
jovial countenance, where the rose of the carbuncle, the purple of 
good living, and the amaranthine hue of a hundred wine cups, 
bloomed side by side 


I despair of giving any idea of his broad, 


It was a face “to look upon,” not de- 
scribe. He was called upon for a song, a moment after my en- 
trance, and I prepared myself fora hearty laugh. But in a voice 
soft and sweeter far than any I had before heard, he commenced 
the beautiful song “ Bring Flowers,” the words by Mrs. Hemans 
When he had finished, with a most ludicrous cock of the eye 
and twistof his face, he called upon a man at the other end of the 
room for “ Teddy Rowe The person thus designated was the 
exact contrapart of mine host. He was a long, lank, methodis 
tical looking Yankee. The straight black hair combed down 
smoothly ever his forehead, almost concealed the small black 
eyes which were generally moving restlessly around the room, but 
which ever and anon were turned up towards heaven, giving to his 
long and narrow face a devout and sanctified appearance, which 
Dow himself might The ‘ Teddy 


produced an imstantaneous and entirely new change in 


Lorenzo envy call for 
Rowe i 
his countenance. In a moment all appearance of sanctity had 
departed. By some extraordinary power over his muscles, he 
would first draw his mouth on one side of hi and after 


he would twist it around on the other 


s face, 
singing with itthere awhile 
His whole countenance assumed an expression of humor that is 
indescribable, and with a brogue as pure as was ever given to a 
son of the Emerald Isle, he went through with his ditty. Call 
succeeded call, g, the glee, and the jest went merrily 

We left at ten o'clock in the height of their 
An hour since I was shocked by the intelligence that the 
jovial host who had presided was dead 


and the song 
around them 
mirth 
He passed away in a 
short time, after the breaking up of the party, at his supper table 
Poor fellow! his death, after all, was like his life—a happy one 
He died while the smile was yet on his lip, while the jest was 
struggling for utterance : and while his heart was still warm with 
kindly feeling, and glowing with the praise which mingle din the 
parting adieus of his friends, the cold finger of death touched it 
and it withered : 

This sketch may be deemed trivial by some, but there must be 
many who will recognize, even in my imperfect portrait, the fea- 
tures of a late me rry and music-loving promoter of good fellow- 
ship, who by means of his jest and song, and withthe aid of one 
or two of his friends, attracted large numbers of young men 
every Friday evening. One beholds strange scenes sometimes 
in a city, where death and revelry walk hand in hand, startling 
the thoughtful observer by their discordant notes 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE, ETC. 

Mrs. AvustTIN is warbling at the Park theatre, where a succes- 
sion of delightful operas are delightfully sustained. The ‘“ Rent- 
day,” the striking new drama so successful at the American, is 
also to be performed here. 

Miss Vincent has made an impression at the American theatre, 
and attracted unusual houses. She deserves her success. Her 


Clari is, in many respects, a very effective piece of acting ; and 





her girlish and graceful appearance prepares every one to be | 


indulgent. 

Mr. Charles Kean is at the Walnut-street theatre, and Mr. Sin- 
elair and Mrs. Knight at the Arch-street, Philadelphia. 

At Covent-garden Miss Fanny Kemble, in her own tragedy of 
Francis the First, is much noticed, and praised by the critics ; and 
Sheridan Knowles’s new play, the Hunchback, has also been 
greatly admired. 
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State of Europe—The accounts from Europe are appalling 
Paris seems to have fallen into the hands of demons. A more 
melancholy picture of human wretchedness it is seldom our lot to 
The passions of mankind appear bursting out with 


contemplate 
Commerce suffers the severest restrictions; 


fearful impunity. 
the claims of justice are disregarded in the general anarchy; and 
religion is but a jest. The many various forms in which the con- 
sequences of such a state of society must fall on the people, and 
which are too numerous and complicated to be described and 
brought within the imagination of the ordinary observer, must be 
unfavorable to virtue as it is to happiness. Scenes of individual 
distress are merged in the general misery, as a wounded and dy- 
ing soldier is overlooked in the din of a great battle; but much, 
nevertheless, there must be to claim the sympathy, and excite the 
horror of the philanthropist. But the misfortunes of these coun- 
tries are not confined even to the tempestuous passions of the in- 
habitants. Nature adds her angry visitations to carry mourning 
and pain into every bosom. The cholera is extending its ravages, 
and earthquakes have been felt in several sections of Italy. The 
Parisians are also terrified with rumors that the wines and springs 
of the city have been poisoned by order of the government. Tu 
mults are continually breaking out between the troops and the 
people of Italy and France, in which the unarmed and affrighted 
citizens fall by the musketry of the soldiers; and a recent journal 
states, that a large number of individuals are ranging through 
Paris, knocking down with clubs, and misusing in the most bru- 
tal manner even unoffending strangers, and that for this violencé 
there is no redress. 

In reading over the European journals one thought must strike 
every American mind. While we sympathize with the multi- 
tudes of our fellow-creatures who are suffering the evils resulting 
from corrupt governments and a luxurious aristor racy, a silent 
feeling of gratitude rises in every heart, thet a broad ocean rolls 
between us and them. While we are happily cut off from a par 
ucipation in their fatal disorders, we may read in the narrative of 
their sufferings many a lesson which should be treasured up, and 
forever acted upon by our own people. The character of Europe 
Her kings and con 


he r quc ens 


has ever been that of a licentious profligate 
querors have often been tyrants and fools 
and unprincipled; her ministries venal, ambitious, and destitate of 


runimal 


philanthropy ; her laws narrow, and calculated to trample down 
human rights ; 
a few, and keep the many in darkness. The people have too 


her institutions tending to foster learning among 
often submitted to every species of indignity. Liberty has strug 

gled abroad with nearly the whole influence of Europe , if not all 
the moral force of the globe ag and every st pof her 
advance has been in blood. History is full of monstrous inci 

dents. It has never been reviewed. [tought tobe. No one in 
Europe could do it. It must be regarded from a loftier pomt of 


unst her; 


moral elevation than can be assumed even by the enlightened 
writers of that land 
theme of ridicule; and it is a dogma of European politics, not 
wholly excluded from our own, that the haman neck was formed 
by nature for the yoke 


The simple principle of equality is there a 


What Would be a more interesting en 
terprise for a great author than to analyze the history of Europ: 
from the earliest authentic accounts to the present day; and to 
measure the actions and characters there recounted and described 
according to the standard of abstract morality We do not refer 
to the P ple It is in their behalf that we speak It is against 
them that the systems of oppression has been directed by govert 

ments. How grateful should we be to Providence, that the clouds 
charged with thunder, which are rolling across the empires and 
kingdoms of Europ have not as yet reached our atmospher 

whose serenity remains unobscured 


unctly defined and ably protected 


that all our rights are dis 
that peace is by the domestic 
hearth, and in the harvest field; that our youth are not torn from 
their families, to serve the bloody purposes of any dazzling mad 

man; that the sound of civil discord does not startle us from our 
sleep; that we do not awaken in the morning to find our streets 
washed with the gore of our fellow-citizens, massacred by hire- 
ling butchers ; but that, instead of these, law is pre dominant over 
brute force, and tranquillity and plenty bless us un every side 


| These are favors not fully appreciated ; they should make us love 
our native land and respect her laws; and cause us to be ever on 
|the alert to guard that freedom and wealth, which we possess 
over every other country on the globe 





New-York Marble Cemetery.—It was but recently that in- 
terments were allowed to take place in the yards attached to the 
churches in various parts of the city. ‘This was found produc 
tive of consequences deleterious to health, which will easily 
be conceived from the fact that the enclosure alone, adjoining 
Trinity church, contains the relics of about two hundred and 
fifty thousand human beings. A law was therefore obtained to 
prevent the increase of an evil so palpable, and prohibiting 
burials within certain limits, under heavy penalties. This has 
caused the construction of two cemeteries in the upper part of the 
town, built in a manner which obviates the objections urged 
against others, and which must be regarded as a very important 
advantage to the city. One of these edifices has been long com 
pleted, and its value was so well understood by the wealthiest 
and most respectable members of the community, that the whole 
number of vaults was immediately purchased. The other lies 
adjoining, and in the interior of the block formed by the First and 
Second Avenues, and Second and Third streets, being in the ek 
venth ward. Itis four hundred and fifty feet in length, and ninety 
in breadth; and is surrounded by a massive stone wall two feet 
thick, and from top to bottom twenty-two feet high, twelve feet 
above the surface. The number of vaults is two hundred and 
eighty-eight, one quarter of which are now finished and in daily 
use. On entering this enclosure, the interior presents only the 
appearance of a park, surrounded by a lofty wall and very beau 
ufully laid out with appropriate trees and shrubbery 
which are the yew, box, andmyrtle. The vaults themselves are 


among 


altogether concealed from view, and are only designated by slabs 
of marble laid in the wall, marked with the owner's names 
When the plants which have been already set, shall attain a luxu 
riant growth, the spot will be a grateful resort for the mourners 
over departed friends here deposited 

It is a great advantage to the proprietors of these melancholy 
abodes, that all persons who are, or who shall become owners 
The uses of this are 
the vaults shall be deemed personal pro 


have been lately created a body corporate 
various and important ; 
perty and exempted from taxation or sale on execution, and shall 
not be inventoried as assets applicable to the payment of debts 
in cases where not more than one Is owned by the same person 
In cases of intestacy they will belong to the next of kin of Uv 
deceased 

In directing attention to this subject we are impelled by a dk 
sire to remind our readers that their appleations may be unsue 
cessful if long delayed; and we are confident that few indivi 
duals at the head of families can avoid feeling a great interest 
in it. Several privileges are insured to the proprietors here 
which could not be obtained, at least in the same degree, by 
others; among them may be enumerated the pure air always pre 
served within the vaults, promoted by the marble interior, and 
which offers the melancholy opportunity for such friends as were 
distant at the time of interment, to gaze again on the features of 
those they love. The facility with which this sad pleasure may 
be obtained, must render the possession of one of the vaults a mat 
We need s urcely add, that the ra 
pidity with which the funeral ceremonies are here conducted, and 


ter of the greatest moment 


whichare usually so agonizing to surviving relatives, divests them 
of much of their protracted horror. ‘The procession moves to the 
spot, and the body 1s placed in a room, in which there is nothing 
loathsome. The mourner hears few of those soul-harrowing and 
lengthened details, which on similar occasions usually make the 


blood curdle and excruciate the soul Th necessary circum 
stances are soon performed, and the sleeper ts left.in his resting 
pl we But the portals which shut him in are not irrevocably 
and foliage 
a 


fling 


closed ; and the tasteful decorations of vines, flowers 
gleaming around, soften the harshness of the seene, and 
i 


about the dreadful form of death a drapery of tender and not 


unpleasing associations. We learn that nothing which wealth 
can purchase or taste devise, will be sparcd in bestowing upen 
nt. The 


ereaved neerer around 


these enclosures every rural embell: exquisite lines 





of Bryant rise in the memory of 


those pensive walks 





“ There, throngh the long, long summer hours, 
The golden light should lie 
And thick ve 2 . {groupe of flower 
Stand in their beauty t 
The ortole should ltell 
The eta close be mv « 
Viv tterfly 
S rest him the and here be he 
1 ewite be ! g r 
hb riance of *«ram} im educating chi on The sent 


ments conta.ned in the following passages, which we find float 


i ihout the newspapers, uncredited, are apparently foundeden 
a close observation: and are. as far as our experience woes, accurate 
ly true No means of imprinting an impression upon an in 
child's mind is so sure to be successful as that of exampl The 
observation of Juvenal the greatest reverence is due t } 


We cannot teach act 


an inspire him wath respect for 


drer s full of instruction and beauty 


arithmetic by exampie but we 


knowledge and perseverance in completing hat he undertake 
All your cares will be in vain, unicss you assist them by your 
r xample Children are extremely imitative, attentive to every 
little word and motion, and turn of countenance, and way of act 
ing, open to their observation; and I am apt to think their future 


character depends more upon the senuments and habits they im 


bibe inadvertently, than on what is usually comprehended under 
the term education ; nor would I pronounce it impossible that chul- 
dren might be led into all kinds of useful knowledge by a regular 
judicious conduct in all these about them, without other than such 
instructions as they would apply for of their own accord. How- 
ever romantic this noon may seem, it cannot be denied that a 
great deal may be done in this way. Example has always been 
counted more powerful than precept, and by its bad influence may 
easily overthrow all the good that has been done by the other 
You may, in some measure, lessen this influence from the exam 
ples of other persons, by showing their evil tende ney, or turning 
them into ridicule, but you cannot condemn nor ridicule your own 
actions ; you will have neither inclination nor eyes to see your 


faults; nor will it be prudent to lessen yourself in the child's 


esteem. Juvenal says, the greatest reverence is due to children; 
by which must be understood, that we cannot be too much on our 
guard how we behave before them ; never to betray any marks of 
passion, intemperance greediness, folly, or s« lfishness in their 
presence; if we have a foible we are resolved not to part with, letus 
at least reserve the induleence of it for times when the y are not by 
But you will say it is unavoidable to do many things before 
children which we must not permit them to do, and they should 
be taught to Know the difference between themselves and grown 
persons. ‘True; for you may say to a child you must not get or 
horseback, though I may, because Lam stronger, and know how 
to manage him 
get drunk, bat I may; 


or it will signify nothing 


but you cannot tell him you must not swear or 
for there your prohibition must be general, 
Therefore, if you invite him by your 
practice to what you forbid him in words, though you should be 
able to keep him in order at present by the fear of your authority, ut 
willbe a state of irksomeness and bondage to him; he will long for 
the time when he may take the same liberties youdo; or more pro- 
bably he will take them sooner, as often as he thinks it can be done 
without danger or discovery, therefore, prudence should withhold 
you even from some things allowable for yourself, when you .can- 
not make him understand the danger and mischief of them to him 


Neariet hats Ihe Parisian dandies by sporting this artick 
have created a sensation even in that city of caprices. The 
color is emblematic of the present disposition of the populace 
The p 


the Figaro for an ¢ x} lanation, touching some disre spectful allu 





ipers mention that five young men called on the editor of 


sions in that paper, against the hue which they had adopted 
During the debate a scuffle ensued, in which the populace mani 
fested some disposition to interfere. Heaven knows but there 
might have been another revolution, (the scarlet hat revolution! 
not their 
heads—an improvement upon the French style of doing those 
things,) but the police mterfered and killed itm the shell. By 
the way, we have detected several hats of a similar elegance in 
It will require a bold head te wear 


in which we trust the victoms would lose their hats 


some of our shop windows 
one here, but there is not alittle of that imported heroism afloatin 
of the marvell 


the community, and the lovers s need not despair 


Giocthe The death of this celebrated poct utthe age of ninety 
is announced in the Gazette of Weimar of the twenty-second 
March 


without any agrtetion or pain 


He breathed his last while sitting in lus arm-chair, and 
He appeared perfectly sensible, 
nearly until the last moment; and on the creeping over himof a 
olution, a motion 
of his hand seemed to indicate a w The Gazette 
adds he had no presentiment of his end, for he rejoiced in 


the conung of spring 


lethargy, which rmmediately preceded his di 
sh to write 


and had ordered a number of new books.’ 


Ame nA emy of the Fine Arts We have glanced at 
the present, which ts the fourteenth exhibition of the academy. It 


ope ned on the twelfth instant Several of the pietures are beau 





tiful, and will be attractive Visitors were already crowding in 
here is room, however, for fault findu which, with the great 
Praise wh ch certain amor the artists ale erve want of pace 


compels us Lo postpone t lthe next number 


Robbery of lett n the post-office An exertion of vigilance 
in this department is greatly wanted, Letters often come to hand 
which have been opened, and the enclosed money purlomed 


Where is the fault, and ean it not be remedied? The frequency 


of this occurrence ts shameful, and calls for decisive measures 

The Brothers Herrman These admirable vocalists have been 
buyir colden opinot in both senses of the word, at the 
south On Me aday they gave a soiree musicale at the erty 
hotel, with ther ua nal vddre and to a fashionable, crowded 
and delighted auditory 


} 


E hinge papers Wi have received many aaut iuonal apph 
cation from almost eve ry section of the Union requesting an 
It would really gratify us to be to comply with 
these solicitation but a desire to accommodate our editorial 
to such an extent 


exchange 


friends has already swelled the exchar 
ver reluctantly, to curtail 








that we shall be again compelled 

it. The Mirror, although afforded ata very low price to the reader 
is neverthel« A most costly pu | tron tou und we make so 
little use of a great proportion of the newspapers sent us in re 
turn, that the burthen becomes very seriou ‘Those who do not 
receive this journal after the close of the present volume will 
please con ider the exchange at an end und accept these remarks 
asanapolocy. They do not apply, however, to suc h as have 


published the pro pectus. We feel ourselves indebted to thetr 
kindness, and shall, of course, continue to forward our hamble 


quarto as usual 
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GARDE A VOUS. 


AN ADMIRED SONG, AS SUNG BY MR. SINCLAIR, IN 


THE NEW OPERA OF THE NATIONAL GUARD—POETRY BY I. R. PLANCHE—MUSIC 


BY AUBER—ADAPTED TO THE STAGE BY T. COOKE. 
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ENcouraGiIne TO poctors,—M. Humboldt, in his “ Personal 
Narrative,” states, that “in Egypt, in the thirteenth century, the 
habit of eating human flesh pervaded all classes of society. Ex 
traordinary snares were spread for physicians in particular. They 
were called to attend persons who feigned to be sick, but who were 
only hungry, and it was not in order to be consulted, but devoured 
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vior, the bridegroom replied, “ Have patience, my dear; Lam like Pierce is the struggle, eager and w the Stage) at Castle Carey, a Mrs. Kirby, playing Lady Anne, 
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the prodigal son, and will reform by-and-by ‘And [, sir.” re aie } one evening, and inquiring, very piteously Oh! when sha 
plied the spirited bride, ‘ will also be like the prodigal son.” “Ih A lady said to a servant the other day, at dinner, “Go down) rest?” a grocer started up in the pit, and shouted out, * Notull you 
what particular, madam?” “ J will arise,and go unto my father.” cellar and bring up the bread which les on the shelf there.” —* It) have paid me my one pound one and tenpeace, ma am: 
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